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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents background inforaation on the 
de?elopBent of the folk oral tradition of black Aaerican literature. 
It then exaaines seven types of black literature that are basically 
oral: black folk tales, black folk seraons, black ballads, black 
Aaerican spirituals, black nonreligious or secular songs, black 
Aaerican blues, and Afro-Aaerican jokes. Such verbal and rhetorical 
strategies of the black ghetto as rapping, running it doan, jiving, 
shucking, copping a plea, sounding, and signifying are discussed, and 
it is noted that these verbal strategies are parts of the black oral 
tradition and serve definite needs and functions in the black 
Aaerican coaaunity. The final part of the paper indicates ways in 
vhich teachers of English coaposition aay eaploy the folk oral types 
of black Aaerican literature and the black verbal and rhetorical 
strategies as aotivational and instructional tools in the classrooa. 
(GM) 
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THB USE OF THE BLACK fOLK ORAL TRADIIIOM AMD OTHER BLACK RHETORICAL 
AKD VERBAL STRATJiiSUSS IN TEE IBAOHING Of OOMFOSIIION 

I by Bdward Anderfon 

When black people were firet tootiskt Xros the ¥eet Ooaet of Africa 
to Anerlcan aoll, they vere brought froa dlTerae places and they shared 
couon cultural patterns vhlch were rich in tradition and folklore^ 
Much of the transplanted African culture iTousd expression in oral litera* 
turct music, and dance« Basically, West Africa is the true home of 
most American blacks, but some did originate from East and South Africa} 
hence, tkey were brought from areas where many dialects were spoken* Tet 
their lack of a common language (until they could learn to use some form 
of English on their American plantatlonss) as well as their fate as slaTes 
did not keep them from expressing their emotions, sensations, rhythm, and 
imagination. They revealed their African literary heritage through a 
native gift to produce folk literature such as poetry, rhythmical songs » 
wise sayings, and oral folk stories through 4 use of rivld Imagery, 
figurative and metaphorical language, double-edged vocabulary and 
sentence structure* Therefore, the unique folk oral tradition of black 
American literature includes those literary types that are basically 
oral, such as black folk tales, black folk-songs (i#e«, spirituals, blues, 
ballads), black sermons, black Jokes; and black verbal and rhetorical 
strategies, such as shucking. Jiving, running it down, signifying, 
sounding, copping a plea and rapping* Of the three traditions of 
black American literature, the Folk Tradition, the Abolitionist Iraditioa, 
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and the Plantation Tradition, the bleck American foUc oral literary, 
Terbal and rhetorical Tradition is the outstanding example of one of 
Aoerlca's aoet rltal and old«st language herltag§i. 

These literary and rhetorical types of the PoUt oral Tradition 
show direct expression of the black American experience fro« Aaerlcan 
coloaial days to the present; they, hence, show aany aspects of the 
himan condition of all aankind, aany aspects of the unirerjal appeal 
of all mankind, and the unirersal appeal of literature and rhetirlc 
all peoples of the world though exprosalng these aspects in different 
and outstandingly unique ways. The blaek Folk oral Tradition gives 
more evidence of what It means to be "black" in America more fully than 
do the black written forms. The black American man has been given more 
credit and recognition for the uniqueness of the Polk oral Tradition. 

Almost all racial and ethnical groups of people have produced 
anonymous music and literature. These folk musical and literary 
forms are usually produced spontaiieously and handed down orally from 
one generation to the next. Hence, in the transitional stage, the 
literature or music may gain or lose parts of its content or substance. 
These anonymous productions or artifacts may vary from place to place. 
Many versions o^ a particular incident (or oral story or lltetary form) 
may arise about the same time in various neighboring localities and 
clans. Lack of written literary forms result in different versiors of 
a particular Incident, story, or literary form. Thus, black folk lltera- 
tur«|had its origins In the same process and sprang basically from 
African and black American folklore, legends, customs, and traditions. 
VThen such folk materials were recorded, they were then preserved, thus 
preventing change. 
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Although It is worth mentioning the importance of some outstanding 
lolk Tradition vriters— *Faul Laurence Dunbar, Charles Ohesnutt, James 
Baldwin, Sterling Brown, fialph Bllison, Margaret Walker^ James Weldon 
Johnson, and Don Lee, it is worth taking note of Houston Baker's aster, 
tion that, '•to mention other black writers who hare employed aspects of 
^he black folklore tradition would be to mention almost every writer in 
the black American literary traAltlo|^« 

Making use ox this Black Amerioan 'oik Oral Tradition in the 
classroom can do much tc-bhange negative attitudes about its prodxisers 
and about those who are presented in the literature. At the same time, 
its use can more importantly serve as wholesome instructional materials 
and aids in the teaching of Snglish composition* It is important that 
teachers of English composition be made aware of the certain facts about 
the black Polk tradition and be made aware of the variety of curriculum 
materials that treat the tradition' in order that they may adequately use 
thfese materiaxs in their finglish composition classes. 

Black speech and black language have a very wide blackground. 
Beginning with the colonial period of American Negro slavery^ black 
Africans in America lived closely with white Americans and, hence^ adopted 
some Suropean forms and revised them into totally unique expressions* 
White mastersjfound acceptable the many black American slave secret meanings 
which the sieves applied to the original white forms. Black Americans' 
songs and poetry, folk tales,, literary, verbal and rhetorical forms 
had double, hidden and some not so hidden meanings. The black American 



Houston A. Bakei, Jr., Black Literature in America (New Yorki 
McOraw-Hlll, Inc., 3971), p# 20. 
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fdlk oral tradition also ahowt tht blaek iaericaut' great ability to 
openly relax and to enjoy theaaelTee andt henott to show their spon- 
taneity in most of their oral language produotions-^chantlngy clappinf , 
hands, swaying to the rhytha and grxmting to proTide rhytha which is 
called the songified pattern* Shis is shown in all foms and types of 
the black iaerican folk oral tradition* Irony and repetition are the 
central stylistic deyiees oi the folk oral tradition types and are 
Bore effective when they are sung or heard than when they are written and 
then read silently* 

the importation of black men from African to American soil, 
their later enslavement, and finally their isolation from tho dominant 
culture (geographically and socially during American Kegro slarery amd 
after emancipation) forced them to develop and to make use of a common 
linguistic system (a black American dialect) as well as to express them« 
selves in literary ^ verbal and rhetorical art through a black American 
folk oral Tradition which met their social^ psychological, religious » 
educational, and entertainment needs* Many of the black American folk 
oral productions of the black culture were not written down until the 
19th century and even on into the 20th century and some forms still are 
not written down but are spoken aftA altered in our present day society* 

Ihe language stylistic part of the black Amerioan JBnglish dialect 
found in the black folk oral tradition came about as a psycho-cultural 
process that supported and nourished black speech during American Kegro 
slavery days* Black Americans devised a system of communication that 
could not be deciphered by the white master* Since they could not use 
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th«lr Vast Afrloan dialects, tb« blaok iaerleaiit deT«loped a language 
that had one meaning for the whits slare aaster and one meaning for 
the blaok African slare with a llngtiletlo (I.e., grMar and pronuncUtlon) 
"oode" and with a completely different etyllstlo part full of ambiguity, 
paradox and irony. Ihe blaok language was presented in the Imnedlcate 
linguistic context or dialect as well as in the context of Megro 
enslavement in America. Hence, because of the black Americans' experiences 
and the history of oppression under which the black speech survlYed, 
the black dialect with the black stylistic forms is the language of not 
Just the black American ghetto, but the langxtage of Black America. 
It is the black-based connunicatlon system that is derlTed from the 
white slave-master— words which are Impo-American and the meanings, nuances, 
and tone which are Afro-American, This language of the black Jf'olk oral 
tradition is found in the socio-psychological aspects of black Americans, 
(i.e., the non-verbal cues, such as postures, gestures. of the hands and 
the head, facial expressions, and eye and body movements). 

It is worth noting that many vocabulary words found in the blaok 
folk oral tradition result from a reversal process— whatever the words aean 
In Whltrimeriea » they take the bpposlts meanings in Slack Amerioc» . 
These vocabulary words were first used as tools of a "coded" language 
with figurative usage and rhetorical power and served functionally for 
survival reasons. Among maay black Ametioani the '"oodi" has, hence, bMona 
the usual innovative ways of expressing ordinary events. These black 
vocabulary words are simply Bnglieh terms which are made to serve the 
cultural needs of black people who can Identify with these words because 
they are parts of the black American experience. 
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Ihe blatfl^ «t7ll8tlc part of the black Aaerlcan folJc oral tradition 
can bo olassll^led into the oaorod and the aeevlar types of oral expreslofa. 
The sacred style it rural and Southern, It is fixed in the black 
religious experience (I.e. blaolc spiritual*) and the black church 
tradition. The secular style Is urban and northern, but it has roots In 
the South and is rural in nature- <l.e., blues, folk tales, and the street 
culture styles of the rapper, the sounder, and the signifler). 

Used in both the sacred and the secular styles of the black folk 
oiM tradition productions is the call and response pattern which is 
found in the speech and the musical foxma* The call occurs when the 
speaker makes a statement or the leader sings either the first line or 
the first word of a song. The response takes place when the speaker 
expects the listener to answer back or when the chorus of singers finish 
the line of the song or repeat what the reader has said* The interplay 
between the two continviss throughout the production of the work— with a 
statement and then with a reaction to the statement. 

In order for Bnglish composition teachers to more, fully under- 
stand ho w they can use, black American Polk oral meterials in their 
classes (which will be presented later),, a brief descrlptloa of each of 
the types of black American folk oral types and the veibal and rhetorical 
strategies will follow. 

The black folk tales sprang from a basioally oral tradition and 
they are bascielly animal tales. Some of these tales were written by 
known authors who later used the same original features as the original 
black folk tales. These features are the use of irony, boasting, 
symbolism, and hyperbole with the unique treatment of story-telling and 
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narrative eleaents. Black folk talet are about the Have knoira as 
Jo»uj/who depicted a slave (John) in contest with the master; other 
black folk tales are superstition and supernatural ghost stories, 
vltch«-riding stories^ voodoo tales, preacher and, ''hant** tales 

The black folk temons in black dialect were. first developed in 
the 17th century. These are rich in Biblical inages, poetic language 
(i#e«, metaphor and similes), rhythtalfial' patterns, emotional . peal, 
often skillful narrative developmftnt, and the "use of Idiomatic exprrsslons 
with the language of uhe Bible. They blend the common place experience 
with some historical actions and are characterized by allusions. and 
87m bell sm» 

During the American colonial period and throughout the continuing 
days of American Negro slavery, black people produced the following 
types of anonymous poetry which made up the following types of anonymous 
black folk-song ..typesi ballads, spirituals, non-religious or secular 
songs, and the blues. These constitute the black Americanos authentic 
contribution to American culture* They also show black Americans' deep 
emotional and rhythmical endowments, their sufferings, humor, faith, protest 
and endurance. These folk-song types tff literature with their unique 
possession of outstandingly oral poetry exhibit spontaneous rhythmic 
patterns and ironical and metaphorical overtones*. The African influences 
of the song types are possessed of the following African musical featuresj 
dominance of percussion* polymeter, off*-beat phrases of melodic accents 
and overlapping of the call and response patterns. 
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black folk oral literattirei the blaok balladi are narratlva 

poems whiua sprang from the life of blaok Aaerlcan people and they were 
adaptable for reoltatlon and singing* Ihe lubjecti of the black ballads 
are blaol. heroes who performed unusual acts and were presented as epic 
figures (ft#g#t "Prankle and Johnny/ "Railroad Bill/ ••John Henry," 
"Casey Jones/ and "Stackolee"). They were and etlll are being trans- 
mitted and changed oy word of mouth and they most often record tragedies 
in the lives of black people* 

Ihe anonymous black American spirituals comp'^iBe one of tne most 
realistic and most beautiful forms In black folk oral tradition 
(^^S^f "Steal Away. to Jesus/ •*Deep Hirer, " "Go Down, Moses/ and 
"Nobody Knows De Trouble II See")^ Hhe themes of these black spirituals 
which were mostly developed during slavery and on plantations voice a 
note of protest, deep religious conviction and expression of the life 
of Jesus and other outstanding Biblical figures* in an accepted religious 
and lyrical form* These spirituals bring the Christian BlblA alive in 
vivid symbolism. Images, figurative language, black dialect and rhythm* 
Ihdde spirituals also revealed the slave's thoughts on plantation life, 
gave his faith, in his religion, his desire for freedom from sin and hib 
desire to fly to freedom. 



Most of the|black spirituals snowed the slave's ooudltion whloh he 
compared ^o that of the Israalitles* To him and in a oede»like manner, 
Pharaoh represented the master-class and Canaan became a land of freedom 
(whloh was in many cases, Oanada or the North) • In their double or dtial 
meanlngSf a.oode«>like vocabulary, irony and symbpls, slaves saw - 
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HtATen ai a place vhere taera was a better life after death and vhere 

there was an absence of the harah e&nditiona of earthlj lives In slayer/. 

She blac^ spirituals ineritably had twe jDeaninga for the slave as a part 

of the code language they used— a worlAlf^a (verj often pnphasizing the 

theae of flight, esocpe or frb4do») and a ppititual one which was usually 

the only meaning the master was able to see. Black dialect again served 

as the mode of expression fer^this form of blaclc folk Xltarature, 

blaok 

Prom the point of view of art, the/ aon-r'eligious or secular songs 
are as outstanding as the spiritual! in terms of their rich term and 
vivid expression. Thees songs through poetry showed bl^^ok people's 
wit, humor, irony, and wisdom and wer<» »ur«ery. rhyme p, ia*ys,.:danee aAd 
love-making songs, work songa; and very often songs of ironic protest. 

Hie black American blues were also an anonymous type of black folk 
poetry and mlgnt be considered as a unique form of the black secular 
song. Although they have been refined since the days of slavery, these 
songs originated in that era. These poetic songs dealt with grief, self- 
pity, hard times, variety of bad ^.uck, often unrequited loVt and despair. 
In contrast to the spirituals which were intended for group singing, the 
blues are sung by a single singer. The- are mocking, sarcastic, ironic, 
tragic-comic, tragic, dramatic and curious, 

Afro "Am eric an Jokes are not quite as unique a literary representa- 
tion of black cult'oral ancestry as are the other forms of tae blacK 
folk oral literary tradition. Black Jokes are terse, short, but witty 
tales which depend upon a punchline conclusion for comical effect, In-^tke 
story (or Joke) a represented verse or song usually gives humorous azid 
witty conclusions for emotional effect. Black dialect is used as the 
mode of expression for the Afro-American Jokes, 
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In hit ''Iha Lcglo of 9oa«-0tandari Sngllah* VlXlla^ labar recogAlitt 

abilltlag (l»6«t rerb&llty, T^^rboaity, graaBatldalltj^ and lagic) thf^t 

2 

black users of a non-standard dJalect possess* Slack cvlt\xra and blaok 
lifestflai encourage and alnost dasand the use of fluency and Terbal 
strategies that are not the same kinds of rhetorical strategies and 
dialect tnat the mainstream culture uses and thrives upon* The verbal 
and rhetorical strategies that have been produced and used by blacks' who 
are espeoially endowed with great verbal ability are rapping , running 
it downt Jivingt shucking^ copping a plea, soimding and signifying* 
Ihese strategies can be effectively used in the £nglish compositior 
classroom lor motiv5ational and other instructional purposeSf for these 
strategies emphasize ihetoric and the art of persuasion through the 
skillful use of language* 

The following blaok (mainly urban) ghetto verbal strategies are 
parts 01 a black oral tradition and culture that demand ihe use of 
a secret code of the ''black) street culture and its in-group members 
as well as an exclusive type of black ghetto idiom; 

Rapping is one of the most widely used of all the black verbal 
strategies* It is oft<m referred to as a fom of conversation that is 
lively, interesting, and fluent* ilapping may also be descriptive of a 
narrative or a colorful rundown of a past event# Most of the time 
rapping is a sales-type of persuasion with a lively personal style 
that thrives upon control and manipulation of someone in order to make 
hia do or give up sometning* 



Wiilima Labov, "The Lo^lo of Non-standard English," Florida fl 
Reporter (Spring-Summer i969Tt 66-74* 
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l^^rln ff ^" • v^J^^l lnttpw«ttt whloh IttTolTes giving (or 

rnueating} InXoraatlon, adriot, olaplfieation, or addition to some 
information already presented. It Is a way of giving explanation or 
repetltiva, and It oomea aa a raquast that hlngea upon aurprlae or 
disbelief on the part of the listener to understand what has already been 
said. Style and peroonallty art at the center of this strategy. 

Jiving often rtfers to eommtml***' (used J»y. the audience or the 
listener) which "puts someone on" or wflieh is diffionlt for someone 
to believe (i.e., listener gives a belief that the speaker might not be 
reliable or honest)* Abrahams andc Geneva 0«y o^ll ii^lns a form of 
rejection which the listener tells "the speaker hi is saying thingr 
that both he and his audience recognize^ as being void of real meaning, 
impractical and impooslble to realize." Often the term giving is 
used in the sense of "shucking and Jiving" or "all^thAt 31ve»" or 

"off the wall stuff." 

Shuckin g has a particular meaning when used by blacks: 1» ref •rting 
to blaoki or in referring to whites* Roger Abrahams and Oeneva Cay 
believe that many shuckers are "Uncle Tomfc" and "Aunt Janes" or those 
who "when confronted with a compromising and dangerous situation (vhether 
the danger le physical or emotional)" very often do "What is expectid 
of (them)" by portraying "Simple-mindedness, pleading, and submiSBlon, 
and even confession of guilt along with oaths and penance." Shucking 



Soger D. Abrahams and SensTa.day, "Talking Black in the Classroom, 
In Ijtnguage and Cultural Diversity in American E ducation, eds. foger 1. 
Ab rahaSrand Rudolph g. Troike (J&giewood Cliffs, Hew Jer sey: Prentice- 
Hall, inc., 1972), p. 203. 

4. 

Ibid , . 
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it a dtfentivt rarbal strategj^ but whtn one is shuoking in order to 
**vhup the aaBl9**he is using the offensiYe strategy as a guise designed 
to manipulate someone to sake hia give up something or feel or act a 
particular way* Many blacks are more desirous than erer to use offensire 
strategies to express their feelings of pride and self-assertion* Vhen 
blacks use shucking on other blacks t they use appropriate folk talk 
and gestures that give a false impression that often "has play orertones 
in which the person being 'put on' is aware of the attempts being 'nada 

5 

and goes along with it for enjoyment or in appreciation of the style*" 
Popping a pleat like shucking and JiTingy emphasizes the ability 
to get out of a situation through compromise* HowcTert copping a plea 
is a more direct verbal strategy in which one recognizes the superiority 
of someone else and» hence^ asks or begs for mercy^ pity^ or sympathy 

which Thomas Koohman calls Hotal loss of face" or "loss of status 

6 

among one's peers*" One uses copping % plea when he is fearful or 
insecure and when he wants to show respect for or fear of someone who 
is more powerful or superior* 

Sounding has ai Its ala to Insult someone In Tarylng vays and 
degrees from the irord game used to test attitude and disposition, to 
friendly and petulant quarreling* or to words used to start a physical 
fight* the sound may be a simple challenge* The effectiveness of the 
sound is measured by the quickness of the answer or response that is 
receired in reply to it, or by its unexpected or quiclc-willed nature* 



5 

Ihomas Kochmani "'Rapping' in the Black Ghetto Trans^aotior-i 
yebruary 1969* p*31* 

6 

r^* 
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If It takes the contender a long tine to respond to the sound, then the 
sound Is said to he good or effective. Other terms that refer to 
sounding are '^coming dovn hard** or being **foul** or ^oold«* The aim of 
sounding is to take status fron an opponent through the use of verbal 
pover bx making the opponent feel he must get his status by sounding 
baok— either on the speaker or other group members he Is encountering* 
ffiroup presence Is Important to the game (verj often h'elpfoX In preventing 
a physical fight )• 

Signifying Is a verbal strategy that Is referred to In some 
places as sounding or Insulting someone* It Involves boasting. Implying, 
begging, or Inciting someone through the use of gestures or verbal play* 
Signifying refers to talking with great Innuendo, to carpi needle end lie, 
and to caJole# It means the ability to talk aroxuid the subject never 
quite coming to the point* It also means making fun of a person or a 
situation* It Is signifying to stir up fights between friends by telling 
stories* 

fhe black verbal and rhetorical strategies, therefore, serve 

definite needs and functions In the black American oommunlty—neods that 

teachers and other educators should become aware of and familiar with 

If they are to do adequate Jobs In the classroom* Whsn properly 
same 

applied, these/black verbal and rhetorical strategies can also be 
effectlvly used in the English composition classroom for both motiva- 
tional and instructional purposes* 
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Tht blaoJc AAerican folk oral tradition typef^ of. Ut^rtturo and^tha 

blaok Terbal Pud rhetorical atratagles may be uaed aa curriculum 

BOtlTational and ImBtructlonal tools In tbe Sngllab composition claaaroom 

becauaa of their outstanding appeals* Xlementa of the black American 

(Freshman and Sophomora) 
folk oral tradition. can be useful^ fpr iastructitliMIl* the generaX/^Sngilah 

composition classes t In the Introduction to literature classes or In 

other advanced English composition classes to generate discussions^ 

to provide information for composition topics^ and for grammar and dialect 

oode-sirltchins (linguistic) exerciets and^dialoguef* 

Rhetoric (i^e.^ the art of persuasion both oral and vritten) and 

the elements of Xnglish composition may be presented in the Snglish 

composition classroom by the use of elements of the black oral folk 

tradition* Elements of the black folk oral types (l*e«t ballads^ folk 

tales, blues, spirituals, etc.) that sre Harr«tive in nature may be used 

to teach Narration (time order) and those that hrt Descriptive in nature 

to teach Pescription (spatial order or appearances)* The literary themes 

or the significances df the folk litetary types and works Khich have 

elements of the black American experience and are alao Important elements 

that possess unique qualities of the universal human condition of 

all mankind may be utilized as topics for Expository and Augumentative 

ccmpositions* 

Students may examine the literary and the rhetorical styles and 
structures of the black folk sermons and their handling of the ethical, 
rational, and the emotional appeals of compositions* Iha. students 
may produce written and oral compositions that emphasise the rhetorioAl 
and the Argumentative elements and appeals by presenting the important 
features, styles » and themes or significances, delivery , and the message 
of the orginal black sermons analyzed in or outside the class* 
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Students nay Oonpart and/or Contrast the yarloue black folk oral 

typee and the yerbal and rhetorical strategies or they nay Azutlyze 

then as written and oral asslgnneats* Lessons that deal with the use 

of factual Details In oonposltions $ vlth chronologioal order, Examples 

and 

and/or Illustrations, Definition, Paraphaslng, Sunmarlzat Ion, /Cause and/ 
or Sffect nay be presented by dealing with elenents of the black 
folk literary types especially the black folk-song types and the 
blackjBemons along with the use or rapping and running It down* Howerer, , 
oonpodltlon or essay topics nay slnply generate from a discussion of 
the historical, philosophical, sociological, rell«;lou8, entertainment, 
and psychological aspects of the black American experience* Students 
may give the functions of, purposes of, usages of , and the effectivenesses 
of each of the black verbal and rhetorical strategies (e«g« shucking, 
J Ivingf signifying and so\mding,eto« ) as means cf olassrooA discussions 
and as a basis for oral and written ^rgumentlve oomposltlons or essays* 
The black American dialect may be used to practlve the use of the black 
verbal and rhetorical strategies for role-playing and for code- switching 
or shifting to Standard American Bngllsh* 

?or motivational purposes before Olass discussions and oral and written 
assignments are done, students may examine the use cf bl&ck folk oral 
elements, features, types, black dialect and the black vexbal and 
rhetoricaj. strategies found in commerlcals and advertisements on televlsiont 
in magazines and In newspapers and also in the movies and television 
and radio shows. Students may examine black folk elements used by black 
disk ,1cckeys and comedians* A Journal of out of class contacts with 
asp^^x^b 01 the bl^ck folk tradition (concerts, movies, readings, converse- 
satlons with friends and relatives, church services, etc*} may be kept 
by the students in the English composition clasc:* 
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Students oay examine ezaaples of the black folk oral tradition 
tjpee of literature in the English composition class. Tnis examina* 
tion can be helpful in the tcaohing of rhetoric in generfel or in the 
teaching of ( introductory i literature with the ultimate aim of getting 
the students to produce oral and written compositions or essays which 
express,^ emphasize and analyze the unireral appeals of irony, repetition, 
rhytbin, theme, plot, tone, conflict, characterization, point of view, 
narrative style, narrative realin, wit, didacticism, symbolism, allegory, 
myth, ritual, humor, superstition, narrative stinicture, expressions of 
practical and homely wisdom and philosophy, satire, figurative language, 
poetic devices and poetic structural patterns such as the narrative, 
image and the idea patterns* 

The teacher can select the type of black folk oral literature 
which is appropriate for his class* handling of any of these above named 
devices found in appropriate examples of black folk tradition literature* 
Students may discuss the original usage of a particular folk oral literary 
type and then present in composition or eseay form the use of the same 
types of works in America today. Por motivatlonf».l purposes the students 
may have oral and written compositions in the form of skits or individual 
oral readings of particular types of black folk oral literature along 
with the black verbal and rhetorical strategies. Poetry can be taught 
by using the examples of the features of black folk-song types; oral 
and written compositions may be based upon this presentation of the 
pbetical elements and aspects found in the black folk-song types* Poetry 
may also be discussed and taught by using poems written by known 
black American writers who used elements of the black folk oral tradition 
in their literary works. 
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For any class which h&s as itn ultimate aim getting students to 
produce unified and coherent oral or written compositions or essays many 
motivational activities may be done before the students compose* Black 
folk-song types of literature such as spirituals, blues, work songs, 
songs of irony, ballads, and secular songs may be Interpreted on different 
levels such as the black ror whe white or the spiritual or the worldly 
levels* The teacher may play recordings of folk-sdng types by out- 
standing musicians or reading-p.et artists^ and this can lead into a 
studiaat discussion of the blends of the music (African and Afro-American 
derivation) and other words of the folk-song types. Some students 
may also individually or collectively perform musical compositions of 
the foik-song types for the class as means of classroom motivation. 
Students may listen to recordingfiljDr tapes of black American folk tales, 
black sermons, and black Jokes by anonymous and known writers. Thi3 
activity may be followed by a group or individual discussion of the work 
and then the writing cr speaking assignment. 

In the literature class which has as its ultimate aim the production 
of student oomposltlont, the students may use black folk tales by anonymous 
and known authors for the discussion of the elements of Fiction. Written 
and/or oral assignments (group and individual) may generate from class 
discussions of the elements of Fiction (style and theme) found in the 
blaok folk literary works. Studentf may write creative examples of the 
various black fclk oral tradition types as veil as the verbal and 
rhetorical strategies* Students may base compositions upon the dual 
nature and the irony of particular types of black folk literature or black 
verbal and rhetorical strategies. Written and oral essay topics may come 
from discussions of the content of the original bl&c>- folk oral forms In 
their historical perspective or in application of them to present day 
life experiences. 
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Slack folk tales may bt read and then re*told in Standard £ngllsht 
the lessont or the thenee gained from the telling of them nay be diecupsed 
and used at louroea for topioi of oral and written aitignBents* The 
•hort ttory may be talked about and taught by using elements of the 
blick folk tales} the norel may be tatight by using black American novels 
er short story collections vritten by known black American writers 
who extensively used elements of the black folk oral tradition in their 
literary works* Drama may be taught by using elements of the black 
folk-song types and the black folk tales as well as the black folk 
Jokes through student written and class-group dramatisations of the 
black folk tradition types* Discussions and essays may be drawn from 
these dramatizations* 

Students may examine and discuss the bl^ck American dialect found 
in black folk-song typest black folk tradition sermonSf and Afro-American 
Jokes* They may use these blrxk folk fonos for code-switching or shifting 
exercises into Standard American English* 

The black American folk oral tradition of literature and the 
black verbal and rhetorical strategies express black American reality 
and show a definite mastery of literary and rhetorical techniques and 
linguistic expression in a form that makes them effective as utilitarian 
tools for all peoples in the community as a part of the Black Aestketlc 
and in the Inglish composition claaaroom for motivational and in- 
structional purposes and tools* 
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